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F. A. Lea to edit 
Peace News 


HE Directors of Peace News 


Ltd. have appointed Mr. 
Frank Lea as Editor of Peace 
News in the place of Mr. John 
Middleton Murry, who leaves 
this week. 

Frank Lea was educated at Charter- 
house and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
where he won the Member’s Prize for 
an English Essay. On leaving Cam- 
bridge he acted as assistant-editor of 
“The Adelphi.” He has published 
three notable books’ of « literary 
criticism, on Carlyle, Shelley and 
G. K. Chesterton. He was associated 
with The Adelphi Centre, Langham, 
where he acted as Secretary of the 
farming’ community. Subsequently 
he became a master at Burgess Hill 
School, and was finally invited to be- 
come Headmaster. 


MILESTONES 


ITH this issue another 

milestone in the paper’s 
history is passed. This week 
John Middleton Murry ceases to 
be editor. For six momentous, 
confusing years he has piloted 
Peace News with distinction, 
through storms and strifes. 

This number contains a tribute 
to his work by Dr. Alex. Wood, 
the Chairman of Peace News 
directors, J.M.M.’s own valedic- 
tory, a message from the new 
editor, F. A. Lea, and announce- 
ments of a campaign to resolve 
the difficulties arising from re- 
turn to trade distribution (see 
page 3). 

In a recent bulletin to groups 
and PN distributors, J.M.M. 
wrote: 

“For the larger circulation it needs 
and deserves, PN depends almost 
‘entirely upon the energies of PPU 
members. The task of re-establish- 
ing the circulation is therefore 
utterly different from that of boosting 
van ordinary journal. It involves re- 
activating the movement itself. Sybil 
Morrison has, with generous devotion, 
placed herself at the disposal of PN 
for this purpose. I ask that you will 
do all you can to help her.” 

Any time within the next 
three months our paper ration 
for an indefinite period ahead 
will be pegged, on the basis of 
the then present sales. Subse- 
quently no circulation increase 
will be possible. 

We have a month, perhaps two 
or three, in which to make good our 
losses. Meanwhile, circulation is 
free, our size is increased, and we 
a, print as many copies as we can 
sell, 


To prevent a circulation “war” 
between the National papers, all 
sales-promotion activities are 
banned. Papers will sell only on 
their merit and personal recom- 
mendations. 

For us, just finding our way 
back into trade circulation and 
beset by exceptional difficulties, 
these prohibitions constitute a 
very real hardship, We may not 
offer shops “sale or return” 
terms, we may not give specimen 
copies (though you may do 
what you like with those you 
have bought), and so on. 

Really, dear reader, it does 
truly “all depend on you” now. 


Urgent need 
Resident 


fate. 


But who is man to define 
justice, and set limitations to 
pity? To the Christian pacifist 
—and, one would have supposed, to 
every Christian—no one is beyond its 
reach. Those who never forgave can 
still be forgiven. For the dying 
thief—who, like Goering, may well 
have been a murderer in addition to 
a robber—the “crucified Christ left a 
place beside Him in Paradise. He 
laid down His life as much—possibly 
more—for the salvation of men like 
Goering and Keitel and Jodl as for you 
and me, whose sins are less, perhaps, 
only because our opportunities for 
sinning have been smaller. No 
creature exists for whom God, if He 
chooses, cannot find a place for re- 
pentance. 

The “ Guilty Men” who have paid 
for their misdeeds by death are be- 
yond human help. But their fate lays 
upon us all an extra heavy responsi- 
bility for examining our own conduct. 
We, one of the victorious Allies, were 
their judges. How far can we claim 
that our behaviour has given us the 
right of judgment? In our treatment 
of Germany, and in the conduct of 
those who occupy that desolate land, 
the test of our justification will lie. 


End requisitioning 


In a letter to The Times on Oct. 3, 
Mr. R. R. Stokes, M.P.. made some 
suggestions which might be imple- 
mented at once by the Government. 
Among these were that the ruthless 
requisitioning of German houses and 
furniture for B.A.O.R. wives (which 


he rightly describes as “a Nazi 
practice, not British”) should be 
stopped; that nothing should _ be 


destroyed which can in any way be 
made useful for industrial recovery 
(“The Blohm and Voss lunacy, where 
12,000 tons of useful steel was con- 
verted into a tangled mass of useless 
scrap, will live for ever in the minds 
of the Hamburg workers as a monu- 
ment of someone’s incapacity ”); that 
a definite date should be fixed after 
which no plant may be requisitioned 
for reparations; and that the political 
head of the British administration 
should be a Minister of Cabinet rank, 
resident in Germany. 

“This,” wrote Mr. Stokes, “is the 
biggest political experiment of all 
time, and St. James’s Square does not 
provide the right atmosphere in which 
to take important decisions on day to 
day problems.” He added that the 
Control Commission and Military 
Government personnel should be re- 
duced to a corps of inspectors number- 
ing a few thousands, and that every 
effort should be made to get the 
rations up to 2,000 calories. 

If you sympathize—as we all must 
do—with the B.A.O.R. wives so long 
parted from their husbands (though 
none of them so long as our German 
prisoners of war from their families), 
ask yourself whether you could not 
have suggested some alternative 


“JUST ONCE I WISH fr 
THE PEACE NEWS" 
WOULD BE AS GOOD 
AS THE WAR NEWS 
USED TO BE!” 


* 


(from the “ Ameri- 
can Magazine’’). 


for a strong 
Minister 


EFORE you read this, those “Guilty Men” of Nuremberg 
who were sentenced to death will have encountered their 

Over Goering especially, the newspapers have sounded 
paeans of vengeful satisfaction. “ He goes to his deserts,” ran the 
Times editorial (entitled “ Justice”) “beyond the reach of pity 
because he himself was pitiless in his day of power.” 


by 
VERA BRITTAIN 


method of reunion—such as an aero- 
plane service as regular as that which 
used to take Very Important Persons 
to Nuremberg, but this time for the 
purpose of bringing B.A.O.R. person- 
nel frequently home on leave. If you 
are still doubtful whether Mr. Stokes 
is right, go to the Public Library and 
read the News Chronicle articles on 
Germany by S. L. Solon published at 
the beginning of this month. 

Mr. Solon tells us in detail how the 
conquerors in Germany are decreeing, 
requisitioning, bartering their easily- 
acquired cigarettes with ‘hungry 
people for goods of high value (one 
Allied soldier has collected antiques 
at the rate of £2,000 a week in this 
way), and buying too the daughters 
of the vanquished in the market- 
place—all in the name of democracy. 
He adds that the Allied wives “are 
sweeping through the small stocks of 
German textiles, dresses, coats and 
necessity and luxury goods of all sorts 
like a cloud of locusts.” 

He concludes: “To go from the 
dreariness of Germany’s streets into 
the palatial clubs reserved for the 
Allies and their families, from the 
restricted quarters of a German 
family into a requisitioned Allied 
home, “rom the meagre plate of po- 
tatoes and dry bread to the Allied 
repast, iis to understand the frame in 
which a new master-race psychology 
is being reared. What effect this will 
have on Allied children living like 
royalty among slave-people is not 
pleasant to contemplate.” 

The immediate need, as Mr. Stokes 
suggests, appears to be that of a 
strong Minister resident in Germany, 
with a large measure of independent 
authority. 


Why not Gollancz? 


Has the Government, I wonder, 
ever considered appointing Mr, Victor 
Gollancz—so largely responsible for 
the political education of the public 
which put them into power—for, say, 
two years as Resident Mimister in 
Germany, with full powers? Prece- 
dents for such an appointment exist. 
One of America’s most successful 
Ambassadors to Britain, Mr. Walter 
H. Page, was a publisher. Mr. 
Harold Macmillan, Minister-Resident 
in the Middle East during the War, 
has been a publisher all his life except 
while a member of the National and 
Caretaker Governments. It would be 
dificult to find a more striking or 
appropriate example of poetic justice 
than the reorganization of the 
British Zone in Germany by a Jew 
whi understands, so much better than 
many Christians, that vengeance 
belongs to the Lord who claimed it as 
His weapon, and is not a suitable 
instrument for the uses of man. 


Boa Browa 


WANTED: A POLICY 
FOR GERMANY 


Observer’s 
Commentary 


Juggling with 
the atom and 
the “Veto” 


EEP your eye on the ball! 
There are a whole host of 

balls in the air nowadays. The 
world is something between a 
juggler’s entertainment and the 
tail of acomet. But there is one 
ball (compared to which all 
others are insignificant) upon 
which one must keep one’s eye. 


It is the atom-bomb. 

For the plain fact is that if a plan 
for the effective supra-national con- 
trol of the atom-bomb can be devised 
and worked, civilization on this planet 
has a respite. If not, it is doomed. 

Stalin’s reassuring words about the 
atom-bomb were meant for the 
Russian public. They will have re- 
assured nobody else—certainly not 
Stalin himself. 


Baruch plan under fire 


MR. WALLACE’S letter, whatever 
+" its shortcomings, had the merit 
that it put the atom-bomb first and 
the rest nowhere. It was essentially 
a very forthright and unfair attack 
on the Baruch plan. Mr. Wallace 
made two main criticisms of it. 
First, that it required the abolition 
of the Veto. That was bad, Mr. 
Wallace argued, not because it was a 
bad thing to abolish the Veto as far 
as the operations of the proposed 
Atomic Development Authority were 
concerned—it would obviously be a 
good thing—but because Russia would 
not consent to it. Thus, discussions 
between Russia and the Western 
nations of measures to control atomic 
energy on the basis of the Baruch 
plan became a deadlock. 

The second criticism of the plan 
which Mr. Wallace made was that, by 
making the gradual sharing of the 
atomic ‘know-how’ dependent upon 
the USA being satisfied that ADA 
was working effectively at every 
stage, the USA was reserving to her- 
self the right of indefinitely post- 


poning the surrender of the secret. 


Atoms beyond UNO 
P)Rop all talk of abolishing the 


Veto, said Mr. Wallace, in effect. 
All that is required is a plain treaty 
—by which the powers bind themselves 


(CONTINUED ON BACK PAGE) 


UNCOUNTED CHICK 
FUXACTLY a year ago we invited 


friends to send us their post-war 
credit certificates in token of promise 
to give the cash value to our HQ 
Fund, if these certificates were re- 
deemed. There existed widespread 


scepticism as to whether this would 
happen. 


But miracles do happen. People over 65 
years of age have already received the cash 
value of their certificates. Such an event is 
a reproach to pessimists. And it is a parable 
for all who have retained a measure of faith 
—whether in a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or the promise of a better future for mankind 
through a slowly growing spirit of confidence 
in alf human relationships. 


Actually to receive a cheque for £5 from 
one of the over 65’s! well, our faith both in 
Dalton and destiny is strengthened. ‘I have 
never been able to make a substantia] contri- 
bution,” this friend writes, “now 1 feel that 
more than a trifling donation is called for.” 
To retain faith is not always eusy. After 
making our post-war credits appeal, we had 
to confess to having counted many chicks that 
had never hatched out. Here, in the form of 
this £5, is a chick we had never counted; for 
out contributor is not one of the few who 
gave us a Promise in advance. By such gener- 
ous surprises Faith is restored, as well as our 


Funds. 
MAUD ROWNTREE, 
CORDER CATCHPOOL, 
Joint Treasurers. 


Contributions ta HQ Fund since October 4: 
£2 5s. Od. Year's total to date: £288 153. Od. 


Donations to the fund should be sent, marked 
“‘ Headquarters Fund,” to the Treasurers at 


‘ Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 
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PEACE NEWS 


3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4 
Stamford Hill 2262 


All letters on other than editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Manager 


CHALLENGE 


HEN Dean Inge launched 
an appeal for the lives of 
the Nuremberg war-criminals, 
in a recent number of the Even- 
ing Standard, one in four 
correspondents supported him. 
The “sentimentality ” of this attitude 
drew forth a vigorous riposte from 
the Dean of Canterbury. So long as 
“the death-penalty rules in our own 
country and throughout the major 
part of the xivilized world,” Dr. Hew- 
lett Johnson declared, to spare those 
found guilty of the hideous crimes of 
Nazism would be a breach of justice 
causing the greatest moral confusion. 
Undoubtedly there was much rea- 
son in Dr. Hewlett Johnson’s argu- 
ment. We may assert that even 
further moral confusion will be the 
result of hanging war-criminals only 
on the losing side; we may add that 
the Nuremberg verdicts, while doing 
nothing to deter future aggressors— 
since nobody starts a war unless he 
feels reasonably sure of victory—will 
certainly postpone future surrenders. 
We have still to grant that if ever 
men deserved to be hung, those re- 
sponsible for the mass-exterminations 
of Auschwitz deserved it. 

The great question, however, which 
ought to have been answered first, 
and which both Dean Inge and Dr. 
Hewlett Johnson left on one side, is 
this: whether, in fact, men ever do 
deserve to be hung, whether capital 
punishment is justifiable at all? 
That is the challenge which Nurem- 
berg has set once more before the 
world, and until it is met all other 
considerations are secondary. We 
maintain that the death-penalty is 
invariably a blasphemy, a “ denial of 
the Grace of God.’’ On that ground 
alone we take our stand, if not with 
Dean Inge, at any rate with the 
much-abused representatives of Uru- 
guay, who opposed capital punish- 
ment at Nuremberg. 

“While life lasts, hope lasts, for 
every man”: so wrote Thomas 
Carlyle (before he lapsed into a 
position not far removed from Fas- 
eism). And from any Christian 
standvoint that is true. Capital 
nunishment differs even from life- 
long imprisonment jin this, that it 
removes the hope, not just of happi- 
ness which is comparatively im- 
material, but of conversion. The 
conversion of a Nazi war-lord sounds 
improbable enough, though jit may 
not be as improbable as it sounds— 
witness Herr Frank. on whose behalf 
the Vatican issued an appeal for 
clemency. The fact remains, that no 
human tribunal, however impartial, 
can pronounce a man incapable of it. 
Only those who disbelieve in conver- 
sion altogether, for believe it less im- 
portant than happiness, have the 
right to advocate execution: and 
what is reasonable and appropriate to 
Stelin ‘sg neither reasonable nor 
aprropriate to a Dean of Canterbury. 
_If any Communist, reading these 
. lines, should accuse us of pro-Nazi 
svmpathies, let us hasten to point out 
that we would use exactly the same 
argument on behalf of Stalin himself. 
But Dr. Johnson’s contention makes 
nonsense of the Church he represents. 
It shows how far hedonism has usurped 
the place of Christianity. For that 
Church was actually established by 
one who had been a fanatical and 
ruthless persecutor. But for the 
possibility of conversion, even in the 
most anparently honeless case, there 
might be no Christian Church in 
existence. Jt was this very man, in- 
cidentallvy, who, himself become the 
friend of the persecuted. wrote the 
words: “ Bless them which persecute 
you: bless, and curse not.” 

It is sentimentality, indeed. to blind 
one’s eyes to evil. But the only 
alternatives are not: “ Spare him— 
he isn’t so bad,” and “Yes he is 
—therefore hang him.” Have 
Churehmen of Dr. Hewlett Johnson’s 
standine nothing to teach us to-day 
but f love our enemy and feed him, 
provided he behaves like a friend: 
and to bless them which persecute, so 
long as they persecute nobody? 
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Goodbye to... . a well-marked 
chapter in my life... 


by 
John Middleton Murry 


T has proved, in the event, 
more painful to say Good- 
bye to the editorship of Peace 
News than I had anticipated. 
Not because I am less con- 
vinced than before that it is high 


time I went—I am more convinced— 
but because the editing of Peace News 
since the fall of France in 1940 till 
now has been a very definite and well- 
marked chapter in my life, the ending 
of which has compelled me to an 
evaluation of it. 


I have not found that very consol- 
ing. First, because I have not suc- 
ceeded in making Peace News what 
I hoped to make it: the means by 
which the British pacifist movement 
brought its own experience of these 
bitter years into the free light of 
consciousness. I see clearly now that 
this conception was much more diffi- 
cult to realize than I imagined. I, at 
any rate, have learned that though it 
is possible (yet not easy) for an 
individual to ‘“ make his mind a 
thoroughfare for all thoughts, not a 
select party,” it is much more 
difficult for the organ of a movement 
to do so. 

The open expression of doubts which 
clarifies and strengthens the basic 
faith of an individual, tends to perturb 
and confuse a movement. A move- 
ment must not think aloud, on pain 
of ceasing to be a movement. And 
to the extent to which I have been 
unable to accept this limitation, my 
editorship of Peace News has helped 


Our retiring editor 


to disintegrate the movement rather 
than to consolidate it. 

On the other hand, I can and do 
excuse myself: for there comes a time 
when ‘a pacifist movement must 
change, or decay. I have even less 
doubt today than I had six years ago 


that pacifism (in the British sense of. 


the word) is not politics (also in the 
British sense of the word). 

.The task which confronts any 
association of pacifists, at this stage 


FEATURE - LETTER 


PEACE AND THE PRISONER 


N all sides here in Paris one hears 
in the shops and in the cafes, very 
outspoken comments on the politicians 
in the council chambers of the Peace 
Conference. Clarita Milroy is right. 
I heartily endorse what she said of 
politicians of all nations in her retent 
article in PN. There -are thousands, 
nay millions certainly, who feel as she 
does and as I do; but, alas, the spoken 
word which can have such far-reach- 
ing effects is not spoken, owing to lack 
of moral courage. 

I spent August in England where 
some of my spoken words raised 
frowns and anger. But why?  Be- 
cause it was the truth I spoke, and 
although I am English, I have the 
French riposte, a good dose of it, in 
my make-up. 

There is far too much apathy. I 
found few people who were interested 
in conditions on the Continent, but I 
did have a sympathetic audience once 
consisting of a lady about sixty, who 
wept softly when [ recited the poem 
of the P.o.W., which I wrote at Vittel 
Internment Camp: 

Take all from me, 

My house, my gold, 

My body—wrappings 

New or old 

But leave me this 

A soul serene 

Which does not dwell on what 

has been 

Which knows 

branches bare 

Are hidden leaves to bloom neat 

year. 

A neevish plover in full flight 

Wal give my prisoned eyes new 

sight. 

A tramp across a purple moor 

Will soon enrich me, now so poor. 

Dear God of creatures gay and 

wild 

Remember I too,.am Thy child. 

I have just returned from a short 
visit to “Secours Quaker,” at Caen. 
Travelling down in the camion I twice 
saw a German P.o.W. walking along 
hand-in-hand with a little French 
““gosse,” both perfectly happy and 
friendly together. I had the privilege 
of speaking to some of the P.o.W.s 
as they filed in from their hard day’s 
work. They are all pitifully eager to 
know when their release will come. 

Their double-decker beds brought 
back memories of my first filthy camp 
at Besancon. The link of common 
suffering is a very powerful one, in 
the rosary of Peace. The PoW’s and 
the deportees have their own camar- 
aderie—something that cannot quite 
be defined but which is beautiful and 
tender. 


within the 


The “comfortable” people, encased 
in their Jack and the Beanstalk 
Egoism, will never understand, until 
their turn comes, and they thave 
tasted the bitter waters of imprison- 
ment. These (and they are many) 
contentedly shut their eyes to the 
homelessness, the poverty of others, 
when they could help by giving up 
an unoccupied room or some of their 
comforts, by interesting themselves, 
according to their means, in this 
great problem of human need and 
misery. 

Though prison does not purge ione 
of dross, it gives you a mightily 
erowing ache for the hoveless, home- 
less world family of PoW’s which 
the super-squatter in his super- 
apartment or house. midas-touched 
by black-marketings \and dubious 
political crimes will mever possess, 
unless as I repeat, he too, shares a 
prison with others of his kidney. 

The biggest and most powerful key 
to Peace is the key which unlocks 
the mnison doors, and which, supple- 
mented by the warmth of human 
kindness and understanding. will give 
new strength to the tottering, half- 


starved, and weary-to-death pri- 
goner. 
: RIMA RAPER 
7, rue Guénégaud, 
Paris, 6. 


Words of Peace - No. 192 
-THE RETREAT 


Men seek out retreats for them- 
selves, cottages in the country, lonely 
seashores and mountains. Thou, too, 
art disnosed greatly to hanker after 
such things: and yet all this is the 
very commonest stupidity: for it is in 
thy power whenever thou wilt. to re- 
tire into thyself: and nowhere is there 
any place whereto a man may retire 
quieter and more free from politics 
than his own soul: above all if he 
have within himself thoughts such as 
he need only regard attentively to be 
at perfect ease, and that ease is noth- 
ino else than a well-ordered mind. 

Constantly then use this retreat, 
and renew thyself therein: and be 
thy principles brief and elementary, 
which as soon as ever thou recur to 
them, will suffice to wash thy soul 
entirely clean, and send thee back 


without vexation to whatsoever 
awaiteth thee, 
—Marcus Aurelius, quoted in 
“The Spirit of Man,” Robert 


Bridges. 


of history, is to disentangle pacifism 
from politics: to make it clear, to it- 
self and others, that the pacifist. 
decision is, essentially, an act of faith, 
which cannot be justified by results, 
or recommended by the probability of 
success. What that act of faith is— 
faith in what—this question there 
is no answer, because men _ have 
not yet found adequate or convincing 
words for the conception of a meaning: 
in life which it implies. But we can- 
not cireumvent this question by pre- 
tending that pacifism works as a 
policy. That is superficiality. 

So the unresolved issue of pacifism 
and politics is really inseparable from 
the equally unresolved issue of 
pacifism and religion. The issues must 
be resolved. I do not believe there 
ean be any vital association of 
pacifists today which seeks its bond 
of unity in the evasion of these 
questions, which are a single question. 

Vitality at that level of association 
was possible in pre-war days, when it 
was conceivable that a mere negation 
of war might have saved men. Today 
it is not possible. Vital association— 
wherein the whole is known and felt 
to be more than the sum of its parts, 
and the parts derive strength from the 
whole—i¢ possible now only on the 
basis of a common faith: not “the 
faith called pacifism,” but a faith for 
which there is no name. 

That faith perhaps may never he 
formulated; but it can be experienced 
and declared, if not directly, in atti- 
tudes and works and lives. It can be 
an operative and transforming: faith. 
It could have informed the pages of 
Peace News more entirely during the 
last six years. I see that more clearly 
now than I did. To the extent to 
which that faith was not manifest J 
have wasted my opportunity and 
failed in my responsibility. Only te 
the extent to which that faith was 
manifest, have I been worthy of my 
post. So much I know. 
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NOVEMBER 2nd 


All day: ARTS & CRAFTS 
EXHIBITION. 
7.30 p.m. DICK SHEPPARD 


BO ATION CON- 


. 


If you want to know more, 
ring Euston 4637—or write to 


PPU LONDON AREA 
6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


ee 


Natural 
treatment 
of disease 


DOUGLAS COTTRILL, Osteopath 
Nature Cure Practitioner 


BIRMINGHAM 


and 


8 Hayfield Rd., Moseley. Tel. SOUth. 0465 


Consultations by appointment only 


SEE OUR SPECIMENS 


of 
Book JACKET 
DESIGNS 


Devon Gommerciac Arts 
9a, HIGH STREET, 
BARNSTAPLE 


LONDON REPS. AVAILABLE 


OUSMAN’S 


Advance Notice 


XMAS ORDERS 


In order that we may give 
our best service and ensure 
that your books are delivered 
early for Christmas, please 
note that your orders MUST 
reach us, not later than 


December 12. 


124 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.|I. 
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A PAGE ABOUT OURSELVES 


A message from our 


re-introduces to PPU members and many other | 


STUART MORRIS 


workers for Peace News 


Sybil Morrison 


—in a new role 


O word from me is really necessary to com- 
mend Sybil Morrison to any member of the 
PPU, but I would like to be allowed to express my 
appreciation of her readiness to help Peace News 
(and the PPU through Peace News) at this most 
important juncture. 

T have known Sybil now for many years, and 
whether it was as an officer of the Blackheath 
Group or as organizer of the Women’s Campaign 
or as Accountant of Peace News, she has been 
untiring in the service she has rendered to us all. 
She will bring to this special job the knowledge 
and experience, the will and the enthusiasm 
which it requires. I know you will welcome her 
and be ready in your invitations, and that you 
will all do your best to respond to her suggestions 
and plans for re-building the sale of Peace News. 

I am glad that this message gives me the 
opportunity to send a special greeting to the 
Peace News Distributors. I know something of 
what it has meant to carry on right through the 
difficult years of war, and the survival of Peace 
News is as much due to you as to anybody or any- 
thing lelse. ; 

Results prove that your work is as vital now 
as it was during the war. For one reason and 
another, these days are as critical for Peace News 
as any and your help is as urgently necessary. I 
hope that what perhaps may have been or become 
just a “job” of trying to sell a paper may come 
to be regarded as a real and vital piece of pacifist 
witness just as interesting and important as 
speaking or any other form of public action. 

I believe that this is just the right moment 
for that mew impetus which is going to carry the 
PPU on to better days, and IJ know that Sybil 
Morrison and you in co-operation are going to play 
avery important part in that—so our best thanks 
to you all—and .good luck. 


.. of which Sybil writes 


JOINED the PPU directly women were invited 

to sign the pledge—nearly ten years ago. I 
helped to form a group at Blackheath and spoke 
every Sunday on the heath for some years. I be- 
came the London Area representative when the 
new constitution to include such representation 
‘was agreed to. This is not intended to be a list of 
my pacifist activities! Its object is to emphasize 
the fact that I am not just a remote Council 
member but a person who has known Group work 
from the inside and appreciates the difficulties. 

But I also appreciate the opportunities. I 
look back remembering the activities of the Black- 
heath Group, recalling how eager and fervent we 
were, how willing to sacrifice our leisure even to 
such unpleasant jobs as door to door calling, dis- 
tributing leaflets, carrying posters and selling 
Peace News at street corners. 

What has happened? Groups are disappear- 
ing; Peace News’ circulation is tending to go 
down. There must be some explanation. One of 
the reasons, I believe, is that we have lost 
direction; we have no rallying point. There are, 
of course, other reasons, but this is surely one 
of them, and I wonder whether Peace News, the 
only pacifist newspaper, might not become that 
rallying point. 

Peace News was a venture in faith; it has 
survived only because of the way in which the 
PPU rallied to it when the wholesalers’ ban might 
have finished it off entirely, which, without doubt, 
was widely expected. \We, the members and sup- 
porters of the PPU, saved Peace News then; it was 
our newspaper and we determined not to be 
daunted by adverse circumstances. Are we going 
to let up now? I hope not; I do more than that, I 
believe not. Here is my venture in faith. 

The directors have asked me to renew our per- 
sonal contacts. They asked me three months ago; I 
have taken a long time to make up my mind, I don’t 
very much want to travel because I like being in 
my own home, especially as I lost all my posses- 
sions in the 1940 bombing and have just acquired 
a place of my own again, but my decision to accept 
the job has been made, in the end, because I be- 
lieve in the PPU. That spirit that bound us to- 


Frank Lea, who is 
leaving a head- 
master’s job to be- 
come Peace News 
editor. Born 1915, 
he was educated at 
Charterhouse and 
Cambridge, where 
he took an his- 
torical and econo- 
mic degree, 


VALETE— 
SALVATE 


by ALEX WOOD 


HIS issue of Peace News 
will be the last which 
comes to us under the Editor- 
ship of John Middleton Murry. 


It is hardly possible for us_ to 
realize at once how great a loss to the 
peace movement this represents. We 
have been so accustomed to have 
J.M.M. at our beck and eall, to be able 
to reproach him, not always kindly, 
at National Council, and criticize him, 
not always constructively, at AGM, 
that we have perhaps not fully 
realized our privileges in having, dur- 
ing the difficult war years, so 
eminent a writer, so profound a seer, 
and so experienced an Editor in charge 
of Peace News. 

We have not always remembered 
the physical strain under which his 
work was done, or the high sense of 
responsibility which he brought to his 
task. But he has left his mark on 
Peace News. His insight, his courage, 


gifts, have set a standard for the 
future. These things we shall re- 
member, and most of our criticisms 
will be forgotten in gratitude for the 
way in which J.M.M. kept the beacon 
alight during the days of darkness 
and bewilderment. 


Nor shall we forget those who 
helped him on the editorial staff and 
in the office—not least ‘‘ Observer,” 
whose close association with him was 
so fruitful to both. It is good to 
know that “ Observer” will continue 
for the moment and that J.M.M. will 
be an occasional contributor to Peace 
News under its new Editor. 


So we salute you, John! We are 

grateful for all you have done, 
and we hope that, in such leisure as 
relief from editorial duties will bring, 
you will find time to enrich the 
literature of pacifism with the kind of 
contribution which you only can make; 
and that you will be given the health 
and strength to make it. 

And what of the future? Well, we 
welcome Frank Lea. He is probably 
feeling like David in Saul’s armour! 
Perhaps, like David, he will feel that 


The role in which ;*: 
she is perhaps, 

best known. This * 

picture appeared 
in Peace News 
before the war, 
when Sybil was 
already one of the 
PPU’s most hard- 4! . 
working open-air © %i 

She* 
has kept _ the 
Hill 
going % 
through the dark 
days. By way of 
contrast, she is 
also Vice-Chair- 


man — and re- 
cently, Acting- 
Chairman — of 
PPU_ National 


Executive, 


gether in the early days is still there and Peace 


News should be a symbol of it. 


New readers will not be acquired unless the 
There is some reason 
why some no longer read it, no longer want to pass 
it on to others, no longer want to sell it. 
my job will be to talk this over with you. My 
title might be Circulation Traveller; I prefer to 
think of myself as a traveller in faith—my un- 


PPU members are readers. 


quenchable faith in the PPU. 


his sensitive imagination, his literary | 
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new Editor 


ALWAYS see the PPU as potentially “ one 

body having many members.” Pacifists, how- 
ever diverse their vocations, have a common 
bond. Before and during the War, their mere 
renunciation of war, with the hostility it 
aroused, was enough to bind them together. 
The comradeship of group meetings must have 
meant more to some isolated C.O.s than the 
actual activities of the groups. 

With the coming of peace, and the greater oppor- 
tunities it affords for co-operation with non- 
Pacifists, this compulsion operates less strongly; 
but—if the emphasis has shifted from our 
Pledge to our Affirmations—the bond is still 
there, and still precious: most precious, perhaps, 
to those who, belonging to no Church, have no 
other essential link with the people engaged in 
different activities from themselves. 

Peace News should reflect the unity in diversity 
of our movement. Endeavouring always to 
present a truthful survey of current affairs, it 
performs a direct service to a society in which 
all other news is distorted by prejudice and 
coloured by passion. As the medium by which 
the Union may give voice to its conclusions on 
issues of immediate urgency, it can directly in- 
fluence public opinion. But these are only two 
of its functions. 

By enabling pacifists to express their views, and 
exchange their findings, on all the problems 
that confront them, in the economic, social and 
cultural, as well as the political, field—wherever, 
by virtue of our Pledge and our Affirmations, 
we have a distinctive contribution to make—it 
can help us both as individuals and a Union to 
influence public life. It should be such a paper 
as the concerned non-Pacifist may read with 
interest, and growing appreciation of the central 
conviction we share. 

To emphasize this common conviction through his 
selection and presentation of material, and to 
make it explicit whenever possible, is the chief 
function of the Editor as I conceive it. But 
only you can make the material worth-while; 
and it is up to you, by extending our circulation, 
to increase our influence, and by increasing our 
influence to win new adherents for the PPU. 


Saul’s armour does not fit, and will | Dr. Alex Wood 
equip himself with his own weapons. 
At any rate, we know that he has 
courage, that he has already made a 
literary reputation for himself, that 
he has the right attitude to the job, 
and that he has a wide understand- 
ing of the various currents of thought 
in the Union. 

And so, Frank, we salute you! We 
wish you well in your new venture. 
And because it is also our venture, 
we pledge ourselves to give you all 


has been Chair- 
man of the Peace 
Pledge Union 
from 1940-1946, 4 
parallel term of 
service to that of 
J M M as Editor 
of PN. Dr. Wood 


the support we can, and to back your | "emains  Chair- 
efforts to make Peace News an|man of Peace 
effective instrument of the cause we News, Ltd. 


all have at heart. 


CONSCIENCE CONTINUES 


— 0.0. 
FELLOWSHIP 


Your help is vital to 
the success of the week. 


OCTOBER I9 th — 26th 


Essays Towards 


Peace 
GEORGE M. LL. DAVIES 


*.. .most notable exponent we 


know of the way of Jesus.” * 
Rey. Leyton Richards. 


... genius for a new way of 


life shines in these essays.” 
Manchester Guardian. 
4s. net. (postage 3d. extra) from 


HOUSMAN’S BOOKSHOP, or — 


SHEPPARD PRESS 
3 Blackstock Rd., London, N.4. 


To Groups and Distributeors:— _ 
122% discount on 3 or more copies. 
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FOREVER, NOW OR NEVER 


by Philip Van Doren Stern 


N Earth it was August, 1914, 

but in Heaven, where the 

Lord stood looking out of his 
window at the universe, time is 
counted very differently. There it 
was simply known as the time 
when the cherubim ordinarily came out 


to play their games on the floor of 
Heaven. 


But on this .oceasion not a cherubim 
was in sight, for everyone could see that 
the Lord God was exceedingly wroth. 
Lightning crackled around Fis head, and 
thunder rolled gcross the great arch 
above Him. Wis Son came hurrying to 
the window to look with saddening eyes 
at what was taking place on the minor 
planet He had once visited. It was an 
all too familiar spectacle. An army was 
invading its neighbour's borders, and 
refugees were streaming down the roads 
as they had done ever since mankind 
had become the dominant creature on that 
war-torn world. 

“JT have had enough of this Earth” 
the Father cried. “Its inhabitants are 
not fit to go on living.” 

The lightning flashed with the fury of 
his words, and the unhappy cherubim 
hiding in the corners trembled at the roar 
of the thunder. Everyone in Heaven 
caught his breath as the mighty right 
arm of the Lord moved slowly upward 
in the gesture that spelled annihilation 
for the offending planet. 

* * * 


The Son grasped the ascending arm 
gently, staying its awful power, 
“ Rather,” he said, “ forgive these people, 
for they know not what they do.” 

“T have heard you speak those words 
before,” the Father retorted. “ And IJ 
have not seen those people learn anything 
since you spoke them. They seem quick 
enough to learn other things, but not 
the ways of peace and righteousness.” 

“ Nevertheless, they are my people,” 
the Son said, “I ask you to spare them.” 

“Spare them ! They are bent on 
murdering one another!’”’ The thunder 
rose to a tremendous crescendo that made 
the cherubim cower. ‘ My patience is at 
an end. These people have had their 
chance. When you went among them, 
they murdered you as they destroy 
everything good that comes to them.” 

The Son held his Father's arm firmly. 
© Still, they are my people. As I went 
among them before, so will I go among 
them again to try to teach them the spirit 
of brotherhood.” a, 

The Father's anger did not abate. “ It 
would be better if T blotted this planet out 
of existence. It is an offence to the most 
distant star and a constant source of 
trouble to Heaven.” 

But the Son shook his head and 
smiled, seeking his Father's permission 
to visit his errant pedple again. Slowly 
the thunder died away, and anger turned 
to sadness. 

“So be it,” the Father said finally, 
“Do as you wish, but T foresee nothing 
but the re-enacting of an old tragedy.” 


The Father turned away, and the 
cherubim crept timidly out of — their 
corners to play on the floor of Heaven. 

* * 

AND so on Earth there was born a 
ie child) of parents — appropriately 
named Joseph and Mary, which are 
common names among the Jews who 
dwell in the villages of western Poland. 
The infant survived the war that raged 
around him for nearly four years, and 
during the peace that followed he grew 
up among his people and became a leader 
whose wisdom and goodness had great 
influence. Nearly everyone loved = and 
respected him, but there were some who 
feared him for the power he had in his 
community. 

When he reached the age of twenty- 
five, and the armies marched again, 
darkening the sky with the smoke of 
burning village, he was the first to be 
denounced to the soldiers who came on 
motor-cycles in advance of the lumbering 
tanks following them down the road. 
Spies who had Jived in the village for 
years called out the names of a dozen 


of his dearest friends, and the thirteen 
young men were marked for death. 

The skies grew black and a great wind 
howled across the countryside as the little 
group of men were marched out of the 
village, surrounded by guards carrying 
machine guns. They were taken to a 
rocky hill which had served as an execu- 
tion place in ancient times, and there the 
corporal in charge had twelve of them 
shot without ceremony. But when he 
eame to the thirteenth man, the spy who 
had followed the firing squad whispered 
something in his ear. 

The corporal grinned and nodded 
knowingly, looking up at a huge dead 
tree that stood on the very suminit of 
the hil. He spoke to his men. who 


sseemed taken aback for a moment, but 


they had been well trained in their pro- 
fession, so they obeyed him without 
question. They started up the hill, 
driving their shackled prisoner ahead of 
them. 

The storm inereased its fury, and the 
soldiers nppeared uneasy as they went 
about carrying out their orders. Finally 


Jen G.Ls start Bremen Boys’ Club 


IN Germany last week, one 

de-nazitication project looked like 
a success. Officials had nothing to 
do with it. It was the inspiration 
of G.I.s themselves. To a inilitary 
conference in the U.S. Army's 
Jremen area, Sergeant | Patrick 
J. Moriarty, a big, blue-eyed, red- 
headed Irishman from Shakopee, 
Minn., described the job. 


Moriarty fought the war in the 
South Pacific. Te went to Germany 
last spring. Said he: “I saw kids 
in the streets picking up cigarette 
butts and begging. They all looked 
hungry, backward, — scared. You 
know, they got an awfully dirty deal 
in this war; never had anything to 
look forward to. Me, I lost a red- 
headed kid brother, and I looked at 
these kids and at our job over here, 
and, by God, 1 don't ever want to 
think he died in vain. So 1 decided 
to do something.” ° 


Moriarty and nine other G.Ls of 
the Labour Supervision Office, where 
he works, put an advertisement in 
the loeal paper. 

“Wen American soldiers — are 
willing to spend free time organizing 
club for German boys ages 10 to 17. 
No politics allowed.” 

Said Moriarty : “T didn't think we'd 
get 25 answers. Well, we got a 
deluge. After we reached 6.500, we 
called a halt. Kids were climbing in 
windows, telephoning, crowding at 
the door. In all, we had at least 
7.000 who applied.” 

Of those 7,000, 100) boys were 
chosen as members of the Bremen 


WILFRED WELLOCK writes on 


MHE dissolution of the Western 
world is causing a revival of 
the idea of a world government, 
although no one seems to know 
what exactly is meant by it. The 
reason for this is that the idea 
arises in part from fear and in 
part from a sense of despair which 
shrinks from facing realities, 
avery age is the inheritor of a host of 
injustices, racial and other wrongs, fears, 
antagonisms and bitter memories, to re- 
move which becomes the chief aim of the 
sufferers. To establish justice and 
remove wrongs usually means that the 
strong must suffer, and this the strong 
are rarely if ever prepared to do, 

The outstanding evil in the realm of 
international affairs during the last 
century has been the exploitation of the 
coloured races by the industrial nations 
of the West. This has resulted in the 
former being foreed into the role of 
primary producers and thus becoming 
the serfs of the possessors of financial, 
economic and militury power. 


Entering a new era 


The recent war, by reason of the fact 
that it was total, arrested that evil 
tendency, since the enormous demands of 
the belligerent powers for war equip- 
ment necessitated the maximum indus- 
tralisation of the primary producers. The 
outcome of that process will, T believe, 
constitute the major economic revolution 
of the war. It transformed Britain from 
a creditor into a debtor nation, «nd India 
from a debtor into a creditor nation. 

India now commands our notice. With 
meteorie ‘suddenness she has entered on 
a new era with a vision, a youthfulness 


Boys’ Club, BBC for short. Two 
original members, Martin Girschner, 
16, now temporary president, and 
Guenther Holst, 15, now temporary 
vice president. he!ped with selec: 
tions... 

The German boys run the club 
themselves. Sergeant Moriarty and 
his nine friends call themselves 
counsellors, They provide — trans- 
port, equipment, refreshments and 
other necessary items out of their 
own pockets, 3ut from the first. 
Moriarty pounded home the point 
that the object of the club was to 
teach German boys the independent, 
democratie way of life... . 

Said Sergeant Moriarty: ‘When 
we leave here, we want these kids to 
he able to go on running the elub 
on their own. So we keep out of 
things and leave it to them.” 

By Moriarty’s deerees, certain 
tepies are forbidden in the club: no 
racial diseussion (several club mem- 
bers are Jewish); no talk of con- 
centration camps (*T don’t) want 
these kids to feel that the sins of 
their fathers are being visited on 
them‘): no political arguments, 
except club affairs. 

Back in Shakopee, Moriarty has a 
mother who is as energetic as he is. 
He wrote her asking if she could 
get a few friends to send gift 
parcels for the boys at Christmas. 
Mrs. Moriarty put the story in 
Shakopee’s local paper. The 
agencies picked it up, and from all 
over the U.S. Moriarty got 35.000 
letters asking for the — boys’ 
addresses.—Time, Oct. 7. 


they had done what they were told to do, 
and they fled from the hilltop, leaving 
behind the crumpled bodies of twelve 
young men and the still-living figure of 
u man pinioned to a tree that bent and 
tossed in the wind which tore at its 
branches. No one saw the man die, for 
the storm was so furious that even the 
invading army was held up by it for a 
few hours. 
* * ” 


MPHE Lord God was standing at the 

window when his Son returned: and 
Tlis anger was terrible to — behold. 
Lightning played around his head, and 
the crash of thunder frightened the 
sorrowing cherubiin. But again the Son 
pleaded with His Father. 

“They are my people,” the Son said 
humbly. ‘Twice now T have lived 
among them and TF knew the evil and the 
good that struggles in their hearts. They 
are along way from Heaven, and it is 
hard for us to understand ¢hem. When 
J was in their midst 1 felt for them, 
for the evil ones among them as well as 
for the good, Father, I plead with you 
again to spare them. They are not all 
bad. J have seen men among them lay 
down their lives for another: I have 
seen nobility in their hearts, and a grow- 
ing desire for peace. For their innocent 
children, for their women who — are 
capable of great Jove, and = for the 
occasional man who is trying in his own 
blundering way to right the wrongs of 
such a world, I beseech you, Father, for 
another chance for these people.” 

* * 
el he stern face at the window softened. 

Very well then, My Son,” the Lord 
God said at last, brushing the erackling 
lightning away. “For your sake T will 
spare them from instant annihilation. 
You have suffered at their hands, so you 
have the right to speak for them.” 

The Father's voice went on, _ still 
shaken by the wrath that burned 
within him. ‘“ However, this time T must 
Impose a condition. This time these 
people’s future and fate must be in their 
own hands. For JT shall now reveal to 
them the secret that will mean their 
destruction or salvation. J shall let them 
discover for themselves the innermost 
secret of the universe and give them the 
power of tearing apart the atom that is 
the key to all matter. With this know- 
ledge they must utterly destroy their 
world or remake it into a place of peace 
and plenty. Tt is for them now to decide 
their own destiny. So be it.’ The 
Father tumed away and left His Son 
alone, 

The thunder died away, and the 
cherubim came from their hiding 
places to play around the feet of the 
lonely figure at the window whose lips 
were murmuring a prayer for all the 
good-hearted men and women he had 
known when he dwelt among them. 

‘In their hands be it,” the eherubim 
heard him = say. “Forever, now or 
never. Amen.” 


(With acknowledgements to the 


Saturday Review of Lnterature, 
published in New York.) 


T 


The Significance of a Freed India 


of outlook and a determination that are 
diffeult for the West to understand. A 
century of repression and a half-century 
of frustration and revolt have suddenly 
terminated in the freeing, of the Indian 
spirit and in the realisation by a whole 
nation of un unparalleled reorganisation, 
the implications of which have not yet 
begun to penetrate the mind, let alone 
the imagination of the West. 

Ere long the latter may realise that a 
combination of Gandhi's revolutionary— 
nay Christinun, simplicity—and Nehru’s 
daring world outlook, his wisdom, vision 
and determination, are destined to exer- 
cise a greater influence upon the whole 
world than has any event for many 
centuries. A careful study of responsible 
pronouncements in the new India that is 
arising, reveal that the following concepts 
are already on its political horizon: 

1. That India is to be the leader and 
rallying centre of a great move- 
ment for the freeing of all the 
peoples of the Far and Middle 
East, und also of coloured Africa. 

2. Phat this political aim is to pro- 

ceed alongside the development of 

an FPastern economy. 

3. That the East must free itself com- 
pletely from the racial, financial. 
economic and military domination 
of the West. 

4. That the development of — the 
Kastern nations, severally and as a 
bloc will necessitate the adoption 
of economic policies which conflict 
with those advocated by the 
Western Powers, in particular 
Britain and the United States; that 
whereas the latter desire to reduce 
or remove the barriers to world 


trade, the former demand = such 

barxiers in order to establish 

themselves as secondary producers. 

Tiere are some authentic extracts 
from the utterances of responsible Indian 
statesmen : 

From the Associated Press, New Delhi, 
Sept. 13: 

“Tnvitations to an Inter-Asian Rela- 
tions Conference to be held in Delhi 
between Feb. 15 and March 31, 1947 
were issued by Pandit Nehru on Sept. 
12 to S82 Asiatic countries, including 
Japan and the Soviet Republics in 
Asia. The Conference is being con- 
vened by the Indian Council for World 
affairs . all states in Asia should 
be invited to send 16 delegates cach, 
including women delegates... .” 

* * a 

At a Lress Conference on Sept. 26, 
Pandit Nehru declared that “The ker- 
nel of our Foreign policy is the ending 
of Colonialism all over Asia, Africa 
and elsewhere. . India will watch 
with close interest the development 
of events in Palestine, Iran, Indonesia, 
China, Siam and Indo-China, as well 
as in foreign possessions in India 
itself.” 

Pandit Nehru said that psychologically 
the conference would be revolutionary, 
that it would develop a sense of solidarity 
and strength which will help to develop 
a real Asian policy.... 

“The problems of the Middle East, the 
Far East or South East Asia seemed 
to impinge on India... Even in the 
matter of defence, it is obvious that India 
had to be some kind of a base for the 
defence of Asian countries.” 


The Trade and Tariffs Sub-Committee 
of the Consultative Committee of Indian 
economists, which was appointed by the 
Government of India to examine and 
report on the U.S.A. proposals for the 
expansion of world trade and employ- 
ment, states in its Report: 

“... the difference between the outlook 

revealed in the proposals and_ policies 

necessary for the economie uplift of 
undeveloped countries is so funda- 
mental, that misgivings have naturally 
been expressed as to whether the fre- 
dom of these countries to develop 
themselves would not be seriously 
curtailed by acceptance of these pro- 
posals. There is also a widespread 
feeling that India should retain full 
liberty to pursue a policy of vigorous 
economic development unhampered by 
any international obligations of the 
kind proposed.” 
* * * 

Mr. C. H. Bhabha, Commerce Member, 
defined the Government's trade policy at 
a Trade Policy Committee meeting on 
Sept. 19. 

He concluded : “Our — ultimate 
objective must therefore be two-fold: 
Tirstly, to increase the export of 
manufactured goods, the natural 
markets for which are the countries 
of Asia and Africa; and secondly to 
control imports... .” 

* * * 

This policy, which I believe to be 
inevitable, calls for an economic and 
spiritual revolution in the West. Until 
the West is prepared to undertake such 
a revolution, to call for world unity or 
u world government is meaningless. 
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The Wallace - Baruch Battle 


‘OBSERVER’ CONTINUED 


to establish ADA and to give it the 
right of inspection to see that its 
commands are being carried out. If 
any power refuses to submit to the 
authority of ADA: the other signatory 
powers will know what they are up 
against, and will decide whether or 
not to enforce obedience to the treaty, 
by war. 

That is a reasonable way of 
approaching the problem. But there 
is nothing revolutionary or epoch- 
making about it. It has the tactical 
merit of not requiring Russia to con- 
sent to the abolition of the Veto. 
Instead, it requires Russia to sign a 
treaty establishing an ADA with the 
power of inspection. If Russia signs, 
the question then is whether she will 
allow ADA to operate. If she does, 
then so far as the operations of ADA 
are concerned, the Veto is in fact 
abrogated. And the reason why it 
will not have had to be explicitly 
abolished is simply that the Wallace 
proposal, by making the establish- 
ment of an ADA a matter of direct 
treaty between the great Powers, 
takes it out of the jurisdiction of the 
United Nations. 

It is curious that Mr. Wallace should 
not have made this plain. For what 
he is really saying is what a great 
many other people have said: namely, 
that the atom-bomb is something so 
revolutionarily new and big and 
catastrophic that the United Nations, 
as constituted and chartered in the 
pre-atomic age, cannot deal with it. 


Nothing novel 


THAT is precisely what Mr. Baruch 
himself has been saying. Only 
he has said it in the slightly different 


form: “If the United Nations is. 


effectively to control atomic energy 
its form of organization must be 
radically changed—by the abolition of 
the Veto.” Which is perfectly true. 
Mr. Wallace (rather speciously) gives 
himself the air of saying something 
quite novel, when he is merely saying: 
“TLet’s leave out the United Nations 
altogether, and start afresh.” Since. 
however, it was definitely and ex- 
plicitly as a commission of the United 
Nations that the Atomic Energy 
Commission was established, to which 
Mr. Baruch made his proposals on be- 
half of the USA, i. is understandable 
that Mr. Baruch :hould be feeling 
annoyed. 

From Mr. Baruch’s point of view 
—that is, the point of view of a 
responsible statesman acting within 
the framework of the United Nations 
—Mr. Wallace’s “ Let’s begin all over 
again” appears like a piece of 
demagogy. Perhaps it was. Perhaps 
it was merely naive. Anyway, it was 
not quite as honest as it seemed. 
Certainly, in a letter addressed to the 
simple-minded Mr. Truman, it would 
have been fairer for Mr. Wallace to 
say plainly that he proposed to by- 
pass the United Nations altogether, 
and that he had no idea whether the 
Russians would find that any more 
sae than the abolition of the 

eto. 


Veto still there 


control atomic energy are proceeding, 
as they began, under the aegis and 
the rules of the United Nations. The 
scientific and_technical committee of 
the Atomic Energy Commission has 
reported that» technically, effective 
international control of atomic energy 
is feasible. This renort was adopted 
on Sept. 26; and the political ecom- 
mittee of the Commission decided 
unanimously to proceed to the exam- 
ination of the safeguards required, 
That is encouraging, as far as it 
goes. But the important thine to 
realize, in order to judge the Wallace- 


READ 


“THE KINGDOM 
HERALD” 


AND LEARN THE 
TRUTH AT LAST 


1// MONTHLY 1/ 
Editor: LARRATT BATTERSBY 


From: W. H. SMITH'’S and LEADING 
BOOKSELLERS 
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Baruch controversy, is that this pro- 
gress has been made by a subordinate 
body of the United Nations, under 
the authority of UN. It is theoretic- 
ally conceivable that the political 
committee may report that the chief 
safeguard required is the establish- 
ment of an ADA whose operations 
shall not be subject to the Veto; it 
it is not even theoretically conceivable 
that the report itself shall not be 
subject to the Veto: ie., Russia may, 
quite legitimately, prevent the adop- 
tion of the report by the exercise of 
the Veto. Or the committee might 
report that Mr. Wallace’s plan of a 
direct treaty between the powers is 
the most hopeful way of dealing with 
the problem. That report equally 
would be subject to the Veto. 

That shows how deceptive is the 
honest-to-God simplicity of Mr, 
Wallace’s plan. As long as the dis- 
cussion is conducted as part of the 
work of the United Nations, so long 
the Veto is there. It cannot be 
charmed away by Mr. Wallace’s 
eloquence. 


Crucial decision 


ME. BARUCH, I think, is being in- 

"4 tellectually more honest than 
Mr. Wallace. The Veto, he says, 
must be abolished in this matter of 
control of atomic energy, if the con- 
trol is to be effective. That is the 
plain commonsense of the matter. 
True. it does not really matter 
whether it is abolished tacitly without 
being mentioned by name. Like the 
rose, the abolition of the Veto by any 
other name would smell as sweet. But 
it is not to be imagined that Mr. 
Wallace has discovered a way of 
avoiding or enabling Russia to avoid, 
a crucial political decision. 

The Baruch plan keeps that crucial 
decision in the foreground. Under it 
the USA offers to stop its production 
of atom bombs, to destroy its stocks 
and join in a pact of prohibition, pro- 
vided that an effective system of in- 
spection is established to prevent 
violations of the pact, and that the 
Veto is not allowed to block action if 
either the inspection is obstructed or 
violation is discovered. 

That is a reasonable and generous 
offer, and Mr. Wallace’s superficial 
simplicity must not be allowed to 
make it appear otherwise. But, in 


.so far as his criticism of the Baruch 


proposal reminds us of the concrete 
situation that lies behind the word 
“Veto” it is salutary. Russia would 
gain nothing by invoking the Veto to 
block action if inspection were 
obstructed or violation discovered. 
The position would be exactly the 
same, Veto or no Veto. The remain- 
ing powers would have to decide 
whether or not to coerce the recalci- 
trant—by war. 

So that it would not matter in fact, 
whether the Veto were explicitly 
abolished in respect of the operations 
of ADA, or retained. Thus it may 
be purely academic to insist on a pre- 
vious renunciation of the Veto. 


Mr. Nicolson’s warning 


NO abstract judgment is possible. 
2 The overriding concern of 
humanity is that ADA*should be set 


If Russia has come to attach 


explicit renunciatior®? of it as a 
humiliation, and would refuse to co- 
operate in establishing ADA on such 
terms, then obviously it would be wise 
to waive the condition. We should be 
well advised to take note of Mr, 
Harold Nicolson’s warning: 
ee e do not appreciate the amazing 
formalism of the Soviet mind, or the vast 
importance which they attach to such 
secondary matters nas procedure, precedence 
and = forms. Again and again have I 
observed Mr, Vyshinsky hecoming sincerely 
incensed by some small slip which to a 
humanist would seem to he but a slight slip 
of the pen.” (News Chronicle, Oct. 9). 
On the whole, therefore. there 
Appears to be a_ better chance of 
making some real progress if Mr, 
Baruch refrains (as he is obviously 


willing to do) from making a frontal 


attack on the Veto. Equally, it would 
seem to be asking’ for trouble if Mr. 
Wallace’s suggestion were seriously 
pressed at this moment: namely, that 
the whole matter should be taken out 
of the hands of the United Nations. 
At this critical stage of the dis- 
cussions, the suggestion is dangerous. 
But if the explorations or the recom- 
mendations of the political committee 
of the Atomic Energy Commission are 
nullified by the Veto, it may well be 
the only way left. 
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German P.o.W. 
took the prize 


“Easily the morning breeze 
blew over the sea, the sun 
laughed in the sky. The 
farmer received us with cordial 
words. 

“The more the sun burned, 
the more men and animals 
sweated; the gnats and flies 
picked—no gain without pain. 
... Hven three halfpennies a 
day must be earned very hard.” 

THOSE are excerpts from an 
essay on the joys of hay- 


making—by a German PoW, 
Horst Kott. 

Now 21 years old, Kott learned 
English from a_ fellow-prisoner 
who had been to America, and 
when he heard about an essay 
competition for former Service 
men jn the Pembrokeshire town of 
Solva he sat down in his aero- 
drome billet and write. 

The local Baptist Minister saw 
the result—and entered the 
essay. 

It won the prize—and accord- 
ing to the Daily Mail, Oct. 15, 
which tells the story, some of the 
British competitors are cross 
about it. The Secretary com- 
ments that the rules said nothing 
about the nationality of the 
“former Service men’? who were 
eligible to compete. 


“World Issues” 


PoE Information Department of 
~ the National Peace Council (144 
Southampton Row, London, W.C.1.) 
has published a new four-page bulletin 
entitled “ World Issues ”’—a survey of 
significant facts and opinions bearing 
on current world problems, intended 
primarily for speakers and writers 
and others actively interested in inter- 
national affairs. 

The first number has as its main 
titles the World Food Shortage, Ger- 
many. The Far East, the Atomic 
World, and a chronology of recent 
events in Palestine. 

A specimen copy of the bulletin, 
which is to be published fortnightly 
at an annual subscription rate of 10s. 
a year post free, can be obtained on 
application to the National Peace 
Council. 


LABOUR PACIFIST 
FELLOWSHIP MOVES 


fTNHE Labour Pacifist Fellowship 

has recently affiliated to the 
War Resisters International and is 
attempting to contact pacifist-social- 
ists in European countries, as well as 
in Canada, and USA. 

Statements of policy urging the 
need for a democrdtic-socialist solu- 
tion of the German problem; in- 
creased food for and speedier re- 
patriation of PoW’s have been sent to 
members of the Cabinet, Mr. Hvynd, 
and Labour Party Headquarters. 

Support has been given to the 
“Operation Jetsam” policy for dis- 
armament, international control of 
atomic energy, and an international 
police force. 


An examination of the implications |! 


of long term pacifist policy is being 
undertaken by the LPF with a view 
to formulating a comprehensive 
statement of the full pacifist case. 


ADVISORY BUREAUX CHANGES 


WEST LONDON DISTRICT COMM'TTEE— 
Secretary now: Mrs. John Chaloner Woods, 20 
Rivercourt Road, Hammersmith, W.6. 

FULHAM—Delete, nuw covered by Hammer- 
smith. 

WALTHAMSTOW—Employment Secretary, 
Bertram Harrison, now «at 13 Forest Road, 
Forest Gate, E.7. 

BERMONDSEY & ROTHERHITHE—Delete. 

MAYFIELD—Roger J. Holman, now at Vir- 
ginia Cottrge. Vale Road, Mayfield. 

BOGNOR—Delete. 

BASINGSTOKE—Individual Advisor now: 
A. Bennet, Albion Cottages, Hartley Wintney, 
Nr. Basingstoke. 


DUTCH RADICAL 
PACIFIST CALL 


A MANIFESTO issued by the 
a Working group for Radical 
Pacifism in Holland, affiliated to the 
War Resisters’ International, and 
addressed to all those who stand for 
peace declares: 

“Twice in thirty years humanity 
has suffered a world war but 
fascism still survives among the 
conquered and the conquerors. 

“The past years have proved the 
impracticability of defending a 
country, especially the smaller ones, 
by military means against foreign 
aggression. In contrast, the power 
and value of non-military resist- 
ance of the civil population (often 


unorganized) and of pacifist de- 
fence against protracted foreign 
domination have proved themselves. 

“We want to permeate the Dutch 
people with new social and moral 
principles of the fight for freedom 
and justice. We strive therefore 
for the abolition of conscription as 
being tmmoral, old fashioned and 
useless. Whatever the result of 
this endeavour we demand that the 
law on refusal of military service 
be extended to all conscientious 
objectors, in accordance with and 
as laid down in the Constitutional 


“We call on everyone, especially 
the younger generation, to consider 
the seriousness of these questions 
and the dangers in which the threat 
of war in Indonesia now places us. 

“We declare finally that we shall 
refrain from participating in the 
colonial war in Indonesia and that 
we hope to have the strength to 
refrain from co-operating by mili- 
taru means in any other war or 
civil war.” 

* * * 


According to latest reports from 
Holland the WRI learns that under a 
new decree by the War Minister, 
registered COs will have to do their 
civil work in Indonesia. 

At the same time the Dutch anti- 
militarist paper “ De Vredestichter ” 
Is carrying out a campaign exposing 
the violation of Dutch constitutional 
law by the Emergency Government in 
London. The Dutch State Emarg- 
ency Law is contrary to the estab- 
lished constitutional law of Holland 
in that jit disremards the article 
which exonerates al] conscripts from 
being sent overseas for military ser- 
vice, without their consent. 


SOCIAL AND CONCERT 


at 
KINGS CROSS CENTRAL MISSION 
Crestfield Street, W.C.1. 
Friday, Oct. 25, 7.30 p.m. 
FRANK LEA 
(New Editor of Peace News) 
M.C.: ROGER PAGE 
Bring refreshments—tea provided 
C.O. Fellowship Rally. 


UN-COMMON SENSE 
The Illustrated Monthly (7d.) 


Herbert Read on Picasso, Paul V/inter- 

ton on USSR. Ronald Mallone on Japan, 

D. Pratt on Germany. Films. Plays. 

Short Story. Sam Johnson on P.R. 
Poems. Books. 


30 Darby Rd., Oldbury, B’ham. 


THE DEATH —— 
=== PENALTY 


Meeting to press for Abolition 


Speakers:— 
Lord Chorley (Chairman) 
Miss Margery Fry 
John Paton, M.P. 

W.-Cdr. Millington, M.P. 
Friends House: London, to-night 
(Friday) at 7 p.m. 
Tickets, 2s. 6d, and 1s,, at the door. 


Some free seats available. 


tiie 


@ first of a Winter series of documentaries about 
pacifist work, Tenement Town (L. E. White, 2/6) 
is important because it maps the adversities and 
achievements of a small group of people working 


on a re-housing estate. 


It is the answer to those 


who despair of having any influence in the towns: 
it stresses the connection between pacifist con- 
viction and the building of a good society. ‘Its 
greatest contribution,” says George Macleod in a 
foreword, ‘lies in this: that it plots the new 
direction for creating spiritual conviction.” 


@ JASON PRESS, 21, BROWNLOW MEWS, LONDON W.C.1. 


ee 


WHITE HOOLIGANS IN 


SOUTH 


AFRICA 


A plea for persecuted Indians 


ECENT grave incidents of 

racial persecution have 
occurred in Durban, South Africa, 
and we should like to draw the 
attention of your readers to these 
disturbing facts. 

These incidents have arisen as a result 
ot the Asiatic Lund Tenure and Indian 
Representation Act, by which the South 
Afriean Government has restricted the 
acquisition of land by Indians. This is 
the last of a long series of discrimin- 
atory decrees, of which the most im- 
portant have been that in 1896, removing. 
the right of the Indians to Parliamentary 
representation, and that of 1924 
depriving them of Municipal franchise. 


Squatters on waste land 


The Indians have no means of demo- 
cratic representation. At present they 
are being offered * communal represent- 
ation,’ but the three men they may elect 
to represent them must be Europeans. 
Because of this lack of any effective 
means of expressing their grievances 
through the ordinary legislative channels, 
the Indians have been forced to adopt 
a policy of passive resistance, in the hope 


of drawing public attention to their 
grievances. 
Their resistance las been met with 


brutality both by the — responsible 
authorities, and, by organised white mobs 
whose activities have been condoned by 
the police and magistrates. The Indians 
adopted the method of squatting on waste 
land in the areas where they were pro- 
hibited from acquisition. Almost. imme- 
diateiy, they were assaulted by strong 


Ten Years Ago 


Peace News, October 17, 1936. 

That last year, for the first time 
since the War, Germany imported no 
wheat, so that Germans were being 
forced to live largely on biack bread, 
as they did during the War, was cited 
by Dr. Alfred Salter, M.P., as a sign 
of that country’s increasing poverty 
and “unquestionably a major cause 
of German militarism.” 

* * + 


“TIT am seriously alarmed at the 
growth of the Dick Sheppard move- 
ment in the West of England. The 
League is attacked on three sides: by 
the Militarists, the Isolationists and 
the Saints.’—-From a letter written 
to the News Chronicle, 

* 


An outline of the formation and 
work of the Cotswold Bruderhof at 
Ashton Keynes,,Wiltshire, by Eber- 
hard Arnold, a leading member of 
that colony, which is a challenging 
example of how people can volun- 
tarily live together in peace and 
amity and on a co-operative Christian 
basis, was a feature of a pacifist con- 
ference at Yeovil on Saturday. 


groups of white hooligans, armed with 
jron bars, wooden cudgels, ete. Many of 
them were beaten until unconscious, and 
on June 23. an Indian policeman, who 
happened to be standing near the site in 
plain clothes, was beaten so severely that 
he later died from head wounds. 

Further violent attacks took place on 
June 23, and the following description 
is taken from the sworn affidavit of the 
Rev. Michael Scott, a European clergy- 
man who has supported the Indians in 
their struggle. 

“A number of Europeans — began 
shouting when we appeared and were 
seen talking in excited groups. After 
about half an hour whistles and shouts 
were the signals for a concerted charge 


October 18, 1946, PEACE NEWS—5 


C.O. Fellowship Week 


When one and one 


FEW days ago I received a 
letter from a grand C.Q.' of 
this war — Bill Wilkins of 
Brighton. He had just been 
discharged from the Army and 


vas full of joy at the thought of 


the new life that lay Ahead. Though 
he had done hardly a day's service 
for the better part of two years, he 
was amused—and not a little touehed— 
to be handed on discharge a testimonial 
saying that he was a most. reliable 
and intelligent type of man who had 
had a great deal of trouble, as he was 
a misfit in the Army. “TT have no 
hesitation,” the note continued, “in 
recommending him for any position of 
Then followed the 


phrase “ Wilitery conduct: 


upon us. A crowd of Europeans, trust in civil life.” 
numbering about 25-80 and including well-worn 
one or two women, came running indifferent.” 


towards us. Some of the young, men 
were dressed up as sports men wearing 


That is but one example of how the C.O. 
whose faith in the rightness of his 


running shorts. They were shouting stand is deep enough, can influence the 

Currie guts’ and *We don't want minds of those with whom he comes 
3 mar : : : I ; 

the coolies here.’ They immediately into contact, often in’ the most un- 


began assaulting the volunteers, who 

were punched in the face and about the 

body until they fell down and [ saw 
two of them being kicked while on the 
ground.” 

The police appear to have made no 
attempt to interfere with these brutal 
assaults, Instead, they joined with the 
erowd in making offensive remarks about 
the resisters. and eventually arrested 
many of the latter. Those injured 
Indians who were not arrested were 
taken to hospital and dismissed after 
totally inadequate treatment. 

Many of the resisters—but so far as 


ean be aseertained, none of — their 

assailants—were — brought before th® | press last year. 
Durban magistrates. who adopted a tceue. of the 
wholly hostile attitude. At first short 


sentences of imprisonment were imposed, 
usually seven days, but later heavier 
sentences have been awarded. 


Six months’ imprisonment 
y 

Ironically, the Tndiaus have been im- 
prisoned under the Riotous Assemblies 
Act, whereas in fact the only riotous 
assemblies were those of white hooligans 
who had gathered to attack them. One 
min, M. D. Naidoo, was sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment, and news has 
since come through that many other 
Indians, as well as their European sup- 
porter, the Rev. Michael Scott, have been 
sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment. 

Racial persecution of this kind seems 
to be more in the spirit of fascism than 
of the democracy for which the South 
African government claims to stand. 

The time has come for the outraged 
conscience of the rest of the world to 
be expressed, and we therefore suggest 
that letters and resolutions condemning 


For the testimonial was 
signed oat Aldershot, one of — the 
strongest points of the — British 
military system, 

What is not generally known is that for 


likely ways. 


VERY VEHEMENT : VERY UNFAIR 


sf i COULD go on with Mr. Pollard 

interminably ” says Professor 
G. C. Field in the October Bulletin of 
the CBCO, continuing his comments 
on the criticisms of his book, Pacifism 
and Conscientious Objection, pub- 
lished by the Cambridge University 
In the current 
Bulletin, however, he 
devotes more space to the criticisms 
of Mr. Sutherland, particularly on 
conscription, about which “Mr. 
Sutherland iis so very vehement and, 
I think, very unfair.” 

After making “this very inade- 
quate survey,” Professor Field in 
conclusion, expresses the hope that 
“everyone who has read my _ book 
will also read these criticisms of it ”’ 
—The Case for Pacifism and Con- 
gscientious Objection, published by the 
CBCO. 


EDUCATION FOR WHAT ? 


“Education for what?” is the title of the 
latest pamphlet published by the Bureau of 
Current Affairs and John Mackay-Mure, 
associate editor of a Jeading educational 
journal, provides some useful background for 
group discussion. The pamphlet is delight- 
fully illustrated with drawings by Victoria, 
which make amusing comment on _ selected 
phrases. A list of books for further reading, 
together with the authors and publishers, are 
also suggested: has the omission of prices any 


the discrimination — practised against | jarticular significance? 
Africans and Indians in South Africa 


should be sent to the South African High 
Commissioner in London, at South 
Afriea House, Trafalgar Square. 
HERBERT READ, 
Chairman, 
Freedom Defence Committee. 
S, Endsleigh Gardens, 
W.C.1. 


FREADERS, PLEASE NOTE! | 


Your subscription: for a year—13s.; for 
six months—6s, 6d.; for 13 weeks—3s. 3d. 

Your classified advertisements: they must 
reach us by Monday each week; displayed ads. 
by the preceding Friday. Maximum: 4 column- 
inches. 

Your letters: keep them under 250 words, 


make three 


ERITREA IN THE NEWS 


In severe clashes between the 
British garrison in Eritrea and 
the local population—which have 
remained unreported in London 
—70 Eritreans have been killed 
and 120 wounded. Reason: con- 
tinued occupation and _ food 
shortages.—Reynolds News, Oct. 
6. 


this C.O.—to take a special example— 
the Central Board for C.O.s has a file 
dating, back to August, 1944, and now 
over four inches thick. We have not 
always been successful in cases we have 
taken up, but we'll always guarantee 
to spare no. effort. 

Yet there’s another side to it. My col- 
leagues and I had some interesting 
chats with Professor Norman Whitney, 
an American I"riend with a wide ex- 
perience of C.QO. affairs in America, 
when he was in this country recently, 
and 1 was a little surprised to learn 
that, in his view. while the legal side 
of the C.0O.’s position in Britain was 
adequately provided for, there did not 
seem the comradeship among C.Q.s8 that 
he had thought possible. 

I frequently have letters from C.0O.s 
awaiting ‘Tribunal, court-martial or 
police-court, asking points about their 
position which, to say the leust, seem 
self-evident. They don’t want an 
answer so much as an assurance that 
others of like mind are standing by 
them in the loneliness of their struggle. 

We have tried, no doubt imperfectly, to 
do a little to fill the need by having 
a yearly C.O. Fellowship Week. Tn itself 
it is not enough, but it is something. 
Its support is no pious expression 
from a distance, but something warm 
and practical. For, as William Morris 
once paraphrased the words of a preat 
English reformer: “ Forsooth, brothers, 
fellowship is heaven and lack of fellow- 
ship is hell: fellowship is Hfe and 
lack of fellowship is death: and the 
deeds that ye do upon the earth, it is 
for fellowship’s sake that ye do them.” 

Se don’t forget there’s something special 
next week. The peace movement, 
weary at present, must continue; and 
the way onward is through the mutual 
strengthening that comes of doing 
things together. Next week we have 


it in our power to confound the 
scientists and the “realists” of all 
nations—for then in particular one and 


one can make three. 


GRAHAM WIGGS, Secretary, 
Central Board for 
Conscientious Objectors, 
6, Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 


Peace News is open for the'expression of all 
points of view relevant to pacifism. Articles 
in it, whether signed or unsigned, do not 
Necessarily represent the policy of the Peace 
Pledge Union, of which it is the weekly organ. 
Nor does the acceptance of advertisements 
imply any endorsement of, or PPU connexion 
with, the matter advertised. 
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BOURNEMOUTH, Fri i 
House, Sun.. Oct. 27, cc Bteeting 


speak. 
CAXTON HALL, 


year's rent in advance for house, flat 
Donald|or bungalow, 


Groom, on furlough from India, will approx, £1,000." Write Box 557. 
PETERSFIELD DIST. 
Westminster, 20 needs beard lodging in food reform 


or will purchase at 


C.O. aged 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


Society, 9 Adam St., Adelphi, W.C.2./ <amples. 
ASTROLOGY.—A free Test Horo-|79 “Brackley Sa., 


Leighton Dingley and Co., 
Woodford Green, 


8.W.1., Fri, Oct. 25, 7 p.m. Maxton 


Memorial Meeting. Speakers: Th 
Rt. Hon. C.‘R. Attlee, M.P., Vera 
Brittain, James Carmichael, M.P., 


Bob Edwards, John McGovern. ML_P., 
Dr. C .A. Smith, R. R. Stokes, M.P. 
Admission free. 


EUSTON. Friends House, W.C.1, 
The Dick Sheppard Anniversary Con- 
cert, Sat.. Nov. 2, 6.30 p.m. Colin 
Horsley, Clifford Evans and Hermione 
Hannen, Michael Tippett. Tickets 
2s., including admission to Handi- 
erafts Exhibition. 


KINGSWAY HALL, W.C.2, Oct. 25, 
1.15 p.m. TT. C. Skeffington Lodge, 
M.P.. “Germany's Future.” Friday 
Yanch-hour meeting. Admission free. 
National Peace Council, 


LONDON, W.C.1., 8 Endsleich Gar- 
dens, Discussion Lectures every Sun.. 
7.30 vm. Oct. 20; “ Anarchism and 
the Basis of Law,” Alex Camfort. 
Oct. 27: “ Present-dav Canditians in 
Italy and France,” M. L. Berneri. 
London Anarchist Group. 


of vegetarian household; out at work 
7.30—5.0 Box 552. 

FURNISHED or unfurnished room 
required. Attic or caravan might 
suit. London or near. Miss Napier, 
25 Leysdown Rd., Eltham, Kent. 

SINGLE ,MAN_ would like quiet 
accommodation. Greater London, pre- 
ferably with vegetarian family. Har- 
bisher, 261 Camden Rd., N.7. 

YOUNG MAN urgently requires 
board accommodation within. daily 
reach central London. Box 556. 

YOUNG COUPLE urgently require 
unfurn. flat within reach Waltham- 
stow. Box 545. 

DERRYSHIRE HILLS. Food Re- 
form Vegetarian Guest House for 
happy holidays or restful recupera- 
tion; all modern comfarta. A. and K. 
S. Ludlow. The Briars, Crich, Mat- 


lack sas (Station: Ambergate: Tel. 
VEGETARIAN, FOOD Reform 


Guest House in lovely Mendip country. 


Easy reach of Weston, Cheddar. Amy 
Little. Uplands, Winscombe, Som. 
Tel. 2257. 


' :,,jscope. Helpful advice and guidance. | figcex. 
Fee oon tay CI oe oi ae Send Birthdate, stamped-addressed : 
124 Shaftesbury Ave. W.1 envelope. The Psycho-Success Insti- MISCELLANEOUS 
ALE aes ee tute, (A.28), 64 Aldermanbury, Lon- re 
F Nie i a ie Ff Re don, E.C.2. JOHN SNOW, Naturopath an 
ane Austen, uniform bindings. ‘Vv . Psychologist advises on health and 
A. Lynch, Wootton Rivers Rectory, |- : mind problems and Dietetics. Con- 


Marlborough. 

PERRY RACQUET, tightly strung, 
warped, 134, £1. Box 539. 

WAR RESISTERS’ International 
wd. welcome gifts of foreign 
stamps for subsequent sale on behalf 
of W.RJ. funds. Any such gifts 
received with gratitude. Pl. send to 
the War Reststera’ International, 11 
Abbey Rd., Enfield. 


LITERATURE, &c. 
QUAKERISM. Information and 


Literature respecting the Faith and 
Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends, free on application to the 
Friends’ Home Service Committee, 
Friends’ House, Euaton Rd., London. 


. PERSONAL 


MATRIC. BOOKS (English, Mathe., 


History. German) free to needy C.O. 
Box 551. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


We cannot confirm satisfactory 
conditions of employment in all posta 
advertised. Applications in doubt are 
recommended to consult the Central 
Board for COs, 6 Endsleigh St., 
W.C.1, which will often be able to 
give useful advice. 


WARDENS or Cook wanted for 
Centre engaged on casework with 
slum problem families. 8 resident 
workers. Suit couple. Pacifist Ser- 
vice Unit, 86 Rusholme Rd., Man- 
chester, 13. 


SITUATIONS and WORK WANTED 


BELGIAN LADY, accepted for 
staff UNO, seeks secretarial employ- 
ment in England, 9-12 months, to im- 
prove’ conversational English. Ex- 
perienced _shorthand-typist-secretary. 
Urgent. Box 554. 


sultation and Post. 14 Lambs Close, 
Winchester Road, London, N.9. 


A WORD to the ailing. Do not 
despair. Start today Send for two 
20-page bookleta of encouraging life 
conserving information about Garlic, 
which comes nearer to a universal 
remedy than any thing given by. 
Nature for the use of man. Send 
stampe 6d. to Allyso] Company, Fair- 
light. Sussex. 


REG. J. BAILEY, _Osteopath- 
Naturopath and Rates Practitioner 
(formerly of 134 Hoppers Rd., N.21) 
will be operating his practice on and 


after Oct. 7. 1946, from 99 Arnos 
Grove, Southgate, N.14. Palmers 
Green 4745. 


ACCOUNTANT C.0O. writes up 


traders bks.; attends to all Income 
Tax matters; company formation; 
audits and casting. Provincial clients 
visited without obligation. Box 96. 


